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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

No  sooner  do  we  open  the  doors  to  the  Living  History 
Classroom  than  we  find  that  the  Christmas  season  is 
once  again  upon  us.  The  holiday,  with  all  its  mystique 
and  historical  "myth-stakes,"  is  an  important  element 
in  our  historical  programs  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and 
Gardens.  In  this  issue,  you'll  find  some  information  about 
Christmas  past  that  m.ay  help  you  understand  some  of  the 
historical  significance  behind  the  traditions  of  Christmas 
present. 

All  of  you  faithful  readers  know  that  for  the  past  several 
issues  we  have  been  featuring  a  special  section  entitled 
"Remember  the  Ladies"  in  an  effort  to  shine  a  brighter  light 
on  women's  contribution  to  our  history.  Never  let  it  be  said, 
however,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  those  gentlemen  who 
may  have  contributed  a  thing  or  two  to  our  nation's  past!  This 
issue  focuses  on  a  very  significant  gentleman  indeed,  the  man 
who  lent  his  name  to  an  important  and  beautiful  North 
Carolina  historic  landmark  -  William  Tryon. 

You'll  also  find  some  activities  to  give  your  history  IQs  a 
workout,  and  an  essay  contest  that  may  make  a  few  students 
future  contributors  to  the  Living  History  Classroom. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  and,  as  usual,  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions.  As  a  reminder,  the  Tryon  Palace 
Christmas  Celebration  begins  December  5   and  continues 
through  December  21.  We  hope  to  see  you  there.  Have  a 
happy  holiday  season! 


CHRISTMAS 

CUSTOMS: 

CHANGING 

THROUGH 

TIME 

What  would  Christmas 
be  without  bulging 
Stockings,  fragrant 
Christmas  trees,  and  the 
strains  of  our  favorite 
carols?   Everyone  loves  an 
old-fashioned  Christmas. 
There's  a  comforting 
feeling  about  traditions 
that  have  come  down 
through  the  centuries 
unchanged.   Oh  well,  there 
have  been  a  few  changes- 
candles  replaced  by  electric 
lights,  fresh  pine  garlands 
replaced  with  plastic  and 
tinsel—but  other  than  that, 
Christmas  has  always  been 
the  same.   Right?   Not 
quite! 

So  many  Christmas 
traditions  trace  their 
beginnings  to  ancient 
customs,  we  often  assume 
that  Christmas  has  been 
celebrated  the  same  way 
throughout  history. 
Actually,  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  has  changed  a 
great  deal  over  time. 

In  the  colonial  period, 
Christmas  was  either 
ignored  or  celebrated 
mainly  as  a  time  of 
feasting.   In  the  Victorian 
era,  people  revived  many 
of  the  medieval  Christmas 


Dancers  make  their  "courtesies"  in  the  Palace  Council 
Chamber.  Balls  and  Entertainments  were  an  important  part  of 
the  colonial  Christmas  celebration. 


customs  that  had  been  forgotten  for  centuries.   Today  we 
enjoy  a  mixture  of  traditions  from  the  past  and  the  present. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  some  snapshots  of  American  Christmases 
Past. 

Christmas  in  the  1700s 

In  early  New  England,  most  Puritan  settlers  didn't  even 
acknowledge  Christmas  as  a  holiday.   Settlers  in  the  southern^ 
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^colonies,  however, 
:elebrated  Christmas  with 
festive  gatherings.   Phillip 
Fithian,  a  Virginia 
plantation  tutor,  wrote  in 
1773,  "Nothing  is  now  to  be 
heard  of  in  conversation, 
but  the  Balls,  the  Fox- 
hunts, the  fine 
entertainments,  and  the 
good  fellowship,  which  are 
to  be  exhibited  at  the 
approaching  Christmas." 
Christmas  was  also  a  holy 
day  when  many  people 
attended  church  services. 
Children  might  receive 
small  gifts,  like  a  book  or  a 
toy,  on  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  Day— no  visits  from 
Santa  Claus  yet!  Slaves  and 
servants  might  receive  a 

kfew  coins  or  necessities  like 
:lothing. 

Only  a  few  people  in 
German-settled  areas  had 
Christmas  trees.   Other 
people  may  have  decorated 
their  homes  with  a  little 
fresh  greenery.  Their 
decorations  would  probably 
seem  plain  to  twentieth- 
century  eyes.  Special 
imported  fruits  like 
oranges  or  pineapples  were 
shared  with  company  as  a 
gesture  of  hospitality.   Fruit 
was  too  expensive  to  waste 
by  decorating  with  it! 
Today  just  for  fun,  we 
decorate  Tryon  Palace  with 
fruit  and  other 
arrangements  much  fancier 
an  the  Tryons  would 
ave  had,  but  you  can  also 
visit  our  John  Wright 


Stanly  House  for  a  more  realistic  glimpse  of  Christmas  in  the 
1700s. 

Christmas  in  the  1830s 

During  the  1800s,  Christmas  became  more  of  a  gift-giving 
holiday.   American  children  were  waiting  for  Santa  Claus  by  at 
least  1822,  the  year  that  Clement  C.  Moore  wrote  his  famous 
poem,  "A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas." 

Remember  how  Moore's  "stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care?"   This  new  custom  was  something  that  Susan  Dabney 
Smedes  remembered  from  her  childhood  at  a  Virginia 


Christmas  became  more  of  a  gift-giving  holiday  during 
the  1800s.  American  children  were  waiting  for  Santa 
Claus  by  1822. 


plantation  in  the  1830s:  "One  Christmas  everybody  hung  up  a 
sock  or  stocking;  a  long  line  on  the  hall  staircase.  There  were 
twenty-two  of  them,  white  silk  stockings,  black  silk  stockings, 
thread  and  cotton  and  woolen  socks  and  stockings.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  line  was,  side  by  side  with  the  old-fashioned  home- 
spun and  home-knit  sock  of  the  head  of  the  house,  the  dainty 
pink  sock  of  the  three-weeks-old  baby.  Who  of  that  company 
does  not  remember  the  morning  scramble  over  the  stockings 
and  the  notes  in  prose  and  poetry  that  tumbled  out!"  You  can 
visit  our  Dixon-Stevenson  House  to  see  the  types  of  gifts  the 
Dixon  family  might  have  found  in  their  stockings  in  the  1830s. 

Many  eastern  North  Carolina  slaves,  excused  from  work  during 
the  Christmas  season,  participated  in  their  own  festival, 
Jonkonnu.    Musicians  and  costumed  dancers  approached 
plantation  house  doors  or  travelled  the  streets  of  some  towns, 
collecting  money  and  performing  songs  that  often  made  fun  of 
the  social  order. 

Christmas  in  the  Civil  War 

From  1862  to  1864  New  Bern  celebrated  Christmas  as  an 
occupied  city.   For  local  families  short  of  supplies,  or  Union 
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soldiers  far  from  home, 
Christmas  held  the  hope—but 
not  the  reality— of  "peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Soldiers'  letters  home  reveal 
the  kind  of  Christmas  kept  by 
the  Union  troops  in  New 
Bern.  Henry  Clapp  wrote  to 
thank  his  family  for  a  Christ- 
mas package  that  included 
gloves,  stockings,  paper  and 
pens,  pies,  canned  milk,  figs, 
nuts,  pickles,  and  even  lobster. 
Private  Clapp  spent  Christmas 
Day  writing  letters  and  dining 
heartily  with  other  soldiers, 
and  noted  that  his  friend 
"Hopkinson  read  Dickens' 
charming  'Christmas  Carol'  in 
the  barracks  to  a  delighted 
audience  of  the  company."  A 
Christmas  Carol,  an  old  and 
traditional  story  to  us  today, 
was  only  twenty  years  old  at 
the  time! 

You  can  visit  a  group  of  log 
cabins  erected  behind  the 
Dixon-Stevenson  House 
representing  the  winter 
quarters  the  Union  army 
constructed  outside  New 
Bern. 

Christmas  in  the  Victorian  era 

While  it's  hard  for  us  today  to 
imagine  Christmas  without  a 
Christmas  tree,  decorated  trees 
didn't  become  popular  in 
America  until  the  Victorian 
period.  Christmas  trees  were  a 
German  tradition,  and  the  few 
Christmas  trees  found  in  early 
America  were  in  Moravian 


and  German  settlements. 
But  in  the  1840s  Christmas 
trees  became  popular  in 
England.   Queen  Victoria  and 
her  German  husband.  Prince 
Albert,  decorated  Christmas 
trees  with  lighted  candles  for 
their  children.    An  American 
women's  magazine,  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  printed  a  picture 
of  the  royal  family  and  their 
Christmas  tree  in  1850.   Now 
more  Americans  knew  what  a 
Christmas  tree  looked  like, 
although  only  a  few  people 
had  Christmas  trees  in  their 
own  homes.   It  was  more 
common  to  have  a 
community  tree  at  a  school, 
church,  or  Sunday  school. 


Christmas 
stockings 
became 

popular  by  the 
1820s.  Here 
they  hang  in  a 
Victorian 
fireside  setting 
near  a 
gingerbread 
version  of  the^ 
Stanly  House. 


The  tree  was  decorated  with 
presents  for  all  the  children. 
Everyone  came  to  see  the  tree, 
and  then  the  presents  were 
given  out.  You  can  see  what  a 
schoolroom  Christmas  tree 
was  like  at  the  New  Bern 
Academy. 

The  families  who  did  have 
Christmas  trees  at  home 
trimmed  them  with 
homemade  decorations  such 
as  popcorn  or  cranberry 
garlands,  paper  cones  filled 
with  candy,  or  hand-stitched 
"fancywork"  gifts.    Beginning 
in  the  1860s,  people  had  more 
store^jought  ornaments,  made 
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of  tin  or  glass.  The  tree  was 
often  decorated  by  parents  or 
^^nta  Claus,  and  the  candles 
on  the  tree  were  lit  for  only  a 
few  moments  as  the  children 
came  in  for  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  tree.  By  1900,  one  out  of 
every  five  families  had  a 
Christmas  tree  in  their  home. 
You  can  see  a  Victorian 
Christmas  tree  in  our 
Commission  House. 

Christmas  in  the  1940s 

When  you  visit  the 
Commission  House,  you  can 
compare  the  Victorian  tree 
with  a  1940s  Christmas  tree. 
What's  the  most  obvious 
difference?  It  has  electric 
lights  instead  of  candles!   The 
first  time  a  Christmas  tree  was 
decorated  with  electric  lights 
^ns  in  1882,  only  three  years 
after  Thomas  Edison's 
invention  of  the  light  bulb. 
Electric  Christmas  tree  lights 
were  very  expensive  until  the 
1920s.   By  then,  more  people 
had  Christmas  trees  in  their 
homes  and  could  afford  to  buy 
electric  lights. 

Along  with  electric  lights,  a 
popular  tree  trimming  in  the 
1940s  was  flocking  made  with 
whipped  soap  flakes  to 
simulate  snow.   People  could 
buy  red  net  stockings  already 
filled  with  candy.  They 
listened  to  Christmas  music 
played  by  big  bands  on  the 
radio.   A  song  such  as  "I'll  Be 
Home  for  Christmas"  (If  Only 
in  My  Dreams)  had  special 
^Peaning  for  families  whose 


Today's  favorite  ''old-fashioned"  Christmas  traditions 
are  a  mixture  from  many  time  periods. 


sons  or  daughters  were 
serving  in  World  War  II. 

Today's  favorite  "old- 
fashioned"  Christmas 
traditions  are  a  mixture 
from  many  time  periods. 


Understanding  the  traditions 
of  each  era  helps  us  see  the 
many  meanings  this  holiday 
has  had  for  the  people  who 
have  celebrated  it.    It 


Frances  ho u isa  Gaodrich,  :;:|i|||||i|||||||5^ 
school  in  the  western  part  'ip-Pllliii-P^-^i 
Carol  inn  in  1 892 r  described  the  tea  cher  '$ 
preparations  for  the  school  Christmas  treeL^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ff  have  been  all  day  doing  up  presentsffwmWS 
When  Miss  Marston  got  home  from  schOfg^^ 
she  helped  me  and  by  nine  o'clock  hM  all  the 
tree  presents  assigned^ -105  twists  of  paper 
with  candy  in  thent    On  top  of  eacklg^jtd  a 
motto  paper,  .  .  Mr,  B.  brought  some  sticks 
of  candy  and  said  he  had  heard  of  a  ladder 
with  a  doll  climbing  up  and  an  orange  on  top 
as  an  effective  ornament  for  a  tree.    We  ';i|ilili| 
strove  to  carry  out  his  idea  and  did  well  we 
thought,  lljj 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 
ESSAY  CONTEST:  CREATE  YOUR 
OWN  "CHRIS-MYTH!" 


N 


ow  that  students  know  all 


about  colonial  Christmas  and 
the  traditions  that  the  Tryons 
DIDN'T  celebrate,  let's  have 
some  fun  with  this 
information.    Instead  of  writing 
a  true  story  about  Christmas  in 
the  1700s,  students  can  write  a 
"Chris-myth"  story  by  putting  in  the  "wrong"  traditions  on 
purpose.      Mrs.  Tryon  reading  A  Christmas  Carol?   Young 
Margaret  hanging  up  her  stocking?   Governor  Tryon 
decorating  the  Christmas  tree?   Making  deliberate  mistakes 
like  these  can  keep  students  on  their  toes  to  spot  historical 
inaccuracies! 

After  writing  their  "Chris-myths,"  have  students  exchange 
papers  or  read  them  to  the  class  so  that  everyone  can 
identify  each  other's  inaccuracies.   Then  send  your  "Chris- 
myths "  to  the  Living  History  Classroom  for  our  essay 
contest.    We'll  feature  our  favorite  "Chris-myth"  in  a 
future  issue  and  send  the  author  and  his  or  her  teacher  a 
free  ticket  to  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens! 


"CHRIS-MYTH"  ESSAY  CONTEST  RULES:    In  100-250 
words,  write  a  Christmas  story  that  could  not  have 
happened  to  the  Tryons  in  the  1700s.  On  each  entry,  write 
these  things: 

1.  Student  name 

2.  Teacher  name 

3.  School  name  and  address 

4.  Grade  level 

Teachers  may  submit  as  many  entries  from  their  class  as 
they  wish.   Mail  entries  to  this  address: 

The  Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 


All  entries  must  be  received  by  ^^ 
January  31, 1995.  Essays  becomi^ 
the  property  of  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  and  Gardens  and 
will  not  be  returned.  Essays  will 
be  judged  on  writing  style, 
creativity,  and  the  use  of 
appropriate  inaccuracies.   The 
winner  will  be  announced  in 
the  spring  1995  issue  of  Living 
History  Classroom. 

Good  luck  and  merry  "Chris- 
myths!" 

-i^   1^   W 
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Heard  the  Bells 


IS 


on  Christmas  Day" 
a  familiar  carol 
telling  how  the 
Christmas  bells 
restore  the  poet's 
belief  in  "peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men." 
While  we  hear  this  today  as  a 
universal  theme  of  hope  for 
peace,  the  poet  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  had  a 
very  specific  hope  in  mind- 
hope  that  the  Civil  War's 
bloodshed  would  end. 
Longfellow  wrote  the  poem  in 
1863,  soon  after  learning  that  his 
son  had  been  injured  in  the  war. 
Although  it  was  not 
Longfellow's  intention  to  write 
a  Christmas  carol,  the  poem  was 
later  set  to  music,  leaving  out 
the  verses  that  referred  to 
cannon  thunder  in  the  South 
and  a  continent  torn  apart. 
Since  these  verses  were  deleted, 
few  people  today  associate  this 
famous  Christmas  song  with  tl^B 
Civil  War.  W  W 


READ  MORE  ABOUT 

^^    IT 

Kaj^^s  There  are  a  number  of  good  books  available  that  will 

^H^^F  give  teachers  and  students  more  information  about 

^^^=^  Christmas  in  different  time  periods.  Here  are  a  few  of 

^^  them;  check  your  local  library  for  more  information. 


For  teachers: 


Christmas  Confections:  Sweet  Treats  from  the  Tryon  Palace  Christmas  Celebration.     New  Bern: 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens,  1992.  Includes  historical  recipes  and  modern  adaptations 
for  many  foods  featured  in  the  Tryon  Palace  Christmas  displays. 

Del  Re,  Gerald  and  Patricia.   The  Christmas  Almanack.   Garden  City,  N.Y.:    Doubleday,  1979. 
Excellent  information  about  Christmas  in  specific  periods. 

Fenn,  Elizabeth  A.    '"A  Perfect  Equality  Seemed  to  Reign':  Slave  Society  and  Jonkonnu. "Norf/z 
Carolina  Historical  Review  45  (April  1988),  127-153.    Well-illustrated  article  describing  this 
African-American  festival  and  its  underlying  meanings. 

^/liall,  Anthony  and  Peter.  The  Victorian  Christmas  Book..  Secaucus,  N.J.:  Chartwell  Books,  1978. 
Discusses  the  Victorian  revival  of  earlier  Christmas  traditions  and  includes  directions  from  1800s 
magazines  for  making  decorations. 

Snyder,  Phillip  V.  The  Christmas  Tree  Book.    New  York: Viking  Press,  1976.    Excellent  overview  of 
the  evolution  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

For  students: 

Alcott,  Louisa  May.    Little  Women.    Boston  Mass.:  Little,  Brown,  1934.  The  March  family's  home- 
front  Christmas  during  the  Civil  War  begins  this  classic  book. 

Schur,  Maxine  Rose.    Samantha's  Surprise:  A  Christmas  Story.    Middleton,  Wis.:  Pleasant 
Company,  1986. 

Tripp,  Valerie.    Felicity's  Surprise:  A  Christmas  Story.    Middleton,  Wis.:  Pleasant  Company, 
1991. 

Tripp,  Valerie.   Molly's  Surprise:  A  Christmas  Story.    Middleton,  Wis.:    Pleasant  Company, 
1986. 

Cese  three  books  from  the  American  Girls  Collection  correspond  with  the  colonial,  Victorian, 
d  World  War  II  Christmases  displayed  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens.  In  addition  to 


the  story,  each  book  includes  a  "Looking  Back"  feature  on  the  way  Christmas  was  celebrated  in  each 
girl's  time  period.  ^ 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.    On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek.    New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1937.  This  book 
from  the  "Little  House"  series  includes  the  story  of  the  Ingalls  family's  participation  in  a 
community  Christmas  tree  celebration. 


If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the  royal  governor  who  built  Tryon  Palace,  here  are 
some  additional  sources  of  information: 

Dill,  Alonzo  T.    Governor  Tryon  and  His  Palace.    Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1955.  A  thorough  account  of  Tryon's  administration  in  North  Carolina. 

Nelson,  Paul  David.    Governor  Tryon  and  the  Course  of  Empire.    Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1990.    A  full-length  biography  including  information  on  Tryon's  time  in  North 
Carolina  and  New  York. 

Powell,  William  S.,  ed.    The  Correspondence  of  William  Tryon  and  Other  Selected  Papers.    II  vols. 
Raleigh:   Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1980.   A  little  heavy  for  recreational  reading,  but  this  is 
the  definitive  source  for  Tryon  quotes. 


Christmas  is  come,  hang  on  the  pot. 

Let  spits  turn  round  and  ovens  be  hot. 

Beef,  pork,  and  poultry  now  provide 

To  feast  thy  neighbors  at  this  tide. 

Then  wash  all  down  with  good  wine  and 

beer 

And  so  with  mirth  conclude  the  year. 

Poem  from  the 

Virginia  Almanack,  1700s 


Have  a 
Happy 
Holiday 
Season. 

See  you  next 
year! 
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POST-VISIT  ACTIVITY:    A  TRYON 
PALACE  PUZZLE 

Circle  the  letter  of  the  best  answer  for  each  question.  If  you 
answer  all  the  questions  correctly,  the  letters  will  spell  out 
the  name  of  Governor  Tryon's  personal  secretary. 

Before  William  Tryon  was  governor  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  (G)  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  (H)  the  captain  of  a  British  navy  ship  (I)  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

In  1764,  William  Tryon  came  to  North  Carolina  with  (P)  his  wife  Margaret  (Q)  his  daughter 
Margaret  (R)  the  architect  John  Hawks  (S)  all  of  the  above. 

Tryon  wanted  New  Bern  to  be  (A)  the  permanent  capital  for  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  (B)  the 
capital  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  (C)  the  capital  city  for  all  the  colonies. 

The  Palace  was  (A)  a  home  for  the  governor  and  a  meeting  place  for  the  Council  (B)  a  meeting 
place  for  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  (C)  just  a  home  for  the  governor. 

The  Tryons'  servants  at  the  Palace  probably  were  (Z)  free  servants  that  the  Tryons  brought  from 
England  (A)  free  servants  hired  in  North  Carolina  (B)  African-American  slaves  that  Tryon 
^^urchased  in  North  Carolina  (C)  all  of  the  above. 

Mrs.  Tryon  was  interested  in  (D)  watercolor  painting  (E)  military  fortifications  (F)  playing  the 
violin. 

The  Regulators  were  a  group  of  settlers  in  western  North  Carolina  who  were  angry  about  (C)  being 
ruled  by  King  George  HI  (D)  paying  high  taxes  and  having  local  officials  take  advantage  of  them  (E) 
having  to  wear  regular  uniforms. 

Governor  Tryon  led  the  militia  against  the  Regulators  because  (W)  the  Regulators  led  riots  that  put 
people's  lives  and  property  in  danger  (X)  he  didn't  like  Americans  (Y)  he  wanted  to  keep  the 
colonies  from  breaking  away  from  England. 

After  he  was  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Tryon  became  the  governor  of  (Y)  South  Carolina  (Z) 
Virginia  (A)  New  York. 

The  last  colonial  governor  of  North  Carolina  was  (R)  Josiah  Martin  (S)  Alexander  Martin  (T) 
Abner  Nash. 


This  president  attended  a  ball  at  the  Palace  during  his  tour  of  the  southern  states  in  1791:  (C) 
Thomas  Jefferson  (D)  George  Washington  (E)  John  Adams. 


m 


ryon  Palace  was  reconstructed  because  the  original  Palace  (R)  was  blown  up  during  the  American 
evolution  (S)  burned  down  in  1798  (T)  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  the  1950s. 

Answer  on  page  14 
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REMEMBER   THE 

GENTLEMAN: 

GOVERNOR 

WILLIAM 

TRYON 

1  o  balance  our  usual 

"Remember  the  Ladies" 
feature  on  women's  history, 
The  Living  History  Classroom 

will  remember  a  gentleman  in 
this  issue.  He  is  the 
gentleman  whose  name  is 
most  closely  associated  with 
our  site:    Governor  William 
Tryon. 

William  Tryon  was  born  June 
8,  1729,  in  Surrey,  England, 
which  is  southwest  of 
London.    He  joined  the  British 
army  and  became  a  lieutenant 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  later  a  lieutenant 
colonel.   In  1757,  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  Tryon  married 
Margaret  Wake.    Their 
daughter,  also  named 
Margaret,  was  born  four  years 
later. 


Tryon  wanted  to  serve  his 
king  and  to  advance  himself 
in  military  rank.   He  decided 
to  accept  the  post  of  lieutenant 


governor  of  the  colony  in 
North  Carolina.   He  was 
supposed  to  substitute  for 
Governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  who 
wanted  to  make  a  trip  back  to 
England.   The  Tryons,  with 
their  three-year-old  daughter, 
came  to  Brunswick,  North 
Carolina,  in  October  1764. 
Architect  John  Hawks  also 
came  with  Tryon.   He  would 
later  oversee  the  construction 
of  the  Palace  at  New  Bern. 

Tryon  was  ready  to  take  over, 
but  Dobbs  decided  he  wasn't 
ready  to  travel  yet!  There  was 
not  much  for  Tryon  to  do 
except  to  visit  different  areas 
of  the  colony  he  would  soon 
govern.   Tryon  was  on  one  of 
those  journeys  in  March  1765 
when  he  found  out  that  Dobbs 
had  died.   Now  Tryon  would 
have  to  take  over  as  governor. 

Many  important  things 
happened  in  North  Carolina 
over  the  next  six  years.  In 
1765  and  1766  Tryon  had  to 
deal  with  the  colonists' 
protests  over  the  British  tax 
known  as  the  Stamp  Act,  until 
Parliament  repealed  the  tax. 
Tryon  was  involved  in  setting 
a  boundary  line  between 
British  and  Cherokee  territory. 
He  also  picked  New  Bern  as 
the  permanent  capital  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina  and 
arranged  for  the  Palace  to  be 
built  as  a  residence  for  the 
governor  and  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Council. 

Tryon  took  great  interest  in 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


He  visited  the  Moravian 
settlements  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina.   The     ^ 
Moravians  recorded  in  their 
community  diary:  "The 
morning  was  spent  visiting  in 
the  houses,  the  Governor  and 
Br.  Loesch  going  into  every 
room,  kitchen  and  cellar,  he 
inquiring  about  everything.  .  . 
In  short  one  could  see  that  he 
had  received  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  our  customs  and 
methods."    When  a  Tuscarora 
Indian  leader  visited  him  in 
Brunswick  and  became  ill 
with  the  mumps,  Tryon 
arranged  for  the  leader's  care 
and  wrote:  "he  dined  twice  at 
my  Table  which  was  as  often 
as  his  Health  would  permit.   I 
found  him  not  only 
Humanized,  but  really 
Civilized."    (This  comment 
reveals  Tryon's  European         1^ 
prejudices  about  Native 
Americans,  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  the  Tuscarora 
leader!) 

The  one  thing  Tryon  didn't 
like  about  North  Carolina  was 
the  climate.   Like  many 
Europeans,  Tryon  had  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  climate  and 
suffered  from  fevers  and  other 
illnesses.    He  wrote:  "These 
are  inconveniences  I  am  told 
every  newcomer  must 
experience  in  this  Colony  they 
term  it  a  seasoning."   He 
added  jokingly,  "Surely  it  has 
a  little  too  much  of  the  Kian 
[cayenne]  Pepper  in  it." 

continued  on  page  11  ^ 
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There  was  more  than  just  the 
^climate  to  spice  up  Governor 
fryon's  administration.    The 
Regulators,  a  group  of  settlers 
in  western  North  Carolina, 
had  been  angry  for  some  time 
over  high  taxes  and  corrupt 
local  officials  who  took 
advantage  of  the  settlers. 
They  began  to  riot,  breaking 
into  courtrooms  to  interrupt 
court  business  and  terrorizing 
the  officials  they  disliked. 
Try  on  decided  to  call  out  the 
North  Carolina  militia 
(citizen  army)  to  stop  the 
Regulators.   Tryon  and  the 
militia  defeated  the 
Regulators  at  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  on  May  16,  1771. 

Tryon  was  glad  that  he  ended 
the  Regulator  crisis  when  he 
^^d,  because  he  had  been 
^iven  a  new  post  as  the 
governor  of  New  York.   He 
left  North  Carolina  in  July 
1771.  Josiah  Martin  became 
the  next  (and  the  last)  royal 
governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Tryon  served  as  governor  of 
New  York  from  1771  until 
1780.   During  the  American 
Revolution,  he  commanded 
loyalist  troops  and  led  a 
successful  expedition  (from 
the  British  point  of  view!) 
into  Connecticut  to  raid 
American  supplies.    Tryon 
had  to  leave  New  York  in  1780 
because  he  had  severe  gout,  a 
problem  with  metabolism  that 
causes  pain  in  the  joints  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  He  returned  to 
^ngland  and  became  a 
lieutenant  general,  and  finally 


colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  before  his 
death  in  London  in  1788. 

Tryon  was  one  of  many  men 
who  served  the  king  as  the 
governor  of  a  royal  colony 
before  the  American 
Revolution.    Why  do  we 
remember  this  gentleman 
more  than  many  others? 

Governor  Tryon  served  at  a 
pivotal  time  in  the  North 
Carolina  colony's  history,  and 
built  a  building  that 
symbolized  much  of  that 
history.  The  Palace  was  not 
just  a  place  for  the  governor  to 
live.  The  Palace  was  a  symbol 
of  the  power  of  the  king. 


when  the  king  still  ruled 
North  Carolina.   The  Palace 
was  a  symbol  for  the 
Regulators  of  the  resentment 
they  felt  over  high  taxes  and 
unjust  officials.  It  was  a 
symbol  to  New  Bernians  of 
their  town's  importance  as 
North  Carolina's  capital,  even 
after  the  capital  relocated  and 
the  Palace  itself  burned. 

Who  could  forget  the 
gentleman  who  started  all 
that?    'WWW 


THE  TRYON 
PALACE 
CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATION 

Beginning  December  5, 
celebrate  a  timeless  Christmas 
amid  the  elegant  surroundings 
of  a  palace  built  for  a  royal  governor,  and  in 
historic  homes  that  evoke  two  centuries  of 
Christmas  past.  The  Tryon  Palace  Christmas 
Celebration  runs  from  December  5  through 
December  21.  For  information  on  group  rates  and 
schedules,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  about 
some  special  Christmas  tours  we  will  be  offering 
this  year,  phone  800-767-1560  or,  locally,  514-4900. 
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TIME  FOR  THE  TRYONS 

Who  was  William  Tryon,  and  why  was  he  important? 

William  Tryon  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army.   King  George  HI  chose  him  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
royal  colony  of  North  Carolina.   Later,  William  Tryon  was  governor  of  the  New  York  colony.   Here 
are  some  important  things  that  happened  to  Governor  Tryon  and  his  family: 


1764  The  Tryons  come  to  North  Carolina 

1770  The  Tryons  move  to  the  new  Palace 

1788  William  Tryon  dies 

1761  Daughter  Margaret  Tryon  is  born 

1729  William  Tryon  is  born 

1819  Margaret  Wake  Tryon  dies 


1733  Margaret  Wake  is  born 

1771  The  Tryons  go  to  New  York 

1780  William  Tryon  is  ill  and  goes  back  to  England 

1757  Margaret  Wake  and  William  Tryon  are  married 

1791  Daughter  Margaret  dies 

1775  Gov.  Tryon  sends  his  family  back  to  England 


Wait  a  minute — these  dates  are  all  mixed  up!   You  can  put  these  events  in  the  right  order  on  the  time 
line.   The  first  one  is  done  for  you.  ^     ..., 


/^■^^  ^" 


e 


1720 


1730 


* 
1740 


* 
1750 


* 
1760 


^^ 


* 
1770 


How  old  was  daughter  Margaret  Tryon  when  the  Tryons  came  to  North  Carolina?   when  the  Tryons 
moved  into  the  Palace?   when  they  moved  to  New  York?   when  she  and  her  mother  returned  to 
England?   when  her  father  returned  to  England?  when  she  died?  Write  those  ages  for  Margaret  under 
the  events  on  the  time  line. 

How  old  are  you  now?   What  was  happening  to  Margaret  Tryon  when  she  was  your  age? 
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IT'S    A  BIRTHDATE  PARTY! 

Now  that  you  know  when  Governor  Tryon,  Mrs.  Tryon,  and  Margaret 
Tryon  were  born,  mark  those  dates  on  this  time  line. 


»«i4- 


1700 


1800 


1900 


2000 


Our  country  was  born  in  1776.   Put  that  birth  date  on  the  time  line  too. 

What  year  were  you  born?  Add  your  birth  date  to  the  time  line.  You 
can  ask  other  people  in  your  family  for  their  birth  dates,  and  put  those 
on  the  time  line  too.  How  many  years  passed  between  the  birth  dates 
of  the  youngest  member  of  the  Tryon  family  and  the  oldest  member  of 
your  family? 


»ii^ 


* 
1810 


* 
1820 


The  first  fighting  in  the  American  Revolution  began  in  1775.   Why  do  you  think  the  governor  sent 
Mrs.  Tryon  and  Margaret  home  to  England  then?  The  British  surrendered  in  1781.   Was  the 
ivolution  still  being  fought  when  Governor  Tryon  left  New  York? 


I 
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Illlpie  Living  History  Classroom  is  pul?lislTed  III 
lllllhree  tmtes  a  year  by  Tryon  Palace  Historic  M 
iilSites  &  Gardens. 


Ililliving  History  Oassroom  is  available  free 
||||>f  charge  to  schools  and  educators. 


IllPor  rriore  information  about  living  History 

liiiOassroorn  and  our  other  educational 

|||;;|)rograms  write:   Wm 

llllllllllll  living  History  Classroom  11111 
fryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

mm:mm:^immi:-    ^  P.O;Box  1007     :-.:.:x:sg>;s:::::i:.i;x: 


W^^^m^''W]\:  (919)  514-4900 
,::::^M^^i       Qt ,  1-800-7674560. 
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IMMMMMMMnMniMMnHMIIIIHIII 


Tryon  Palace    Historic  Sites  and 

Gardens 

PO  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 


1995  COMING  EVENTS 


March  19,  20, 21, 1995 

The  27th  Annual  Tryon  Palace  Symposium  on 
the  Decorative  Arts.  Outstanding  lectures, 
tours,  and  social  events. 

April  7,  8,  9, 1995 

New  Bern  Historic  Homes  and  Gardens  Tours 
of  private,  restored  18th-  and  19th-century 
homes  and  Tryon  Palace  Gardener's  Weekend; 
gardens  open  free  for  magnificent  tulip  display. 

May  27-August  12, 1995 

The  past  speaks  for  itself  during  the  Tryon 
Palace  Summer  Drama  Tours.  Actors  portray 
members  of  the  royal  governor's  household. 
Drama  tours  daily,  except  Mondays. 


Answer  to  the  Tryon  Puzzle  on  page  9:  ISAAC   EDWARDSi 
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